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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CRITICISM OF 
PAUL ELMER MORE 

Paul Elmer More's critical series, the Shelbume Essays, have 
for the past twelve years appeared in book form at fairly regular 
intervals. The first volume was published in 1904, and the latest, 
the ninth, appeared in October of 191 5. Among students of lit- 
erature this work has already, I believe, acquired sufficient esteem 
to warrant its classification with the most serious and significant 
criticism that has been produced in America. Before attempting 
an exposition of this criticism it may be well to give a brief sur- 
vey of the life of Mr. More. 



Paul Elmer More was born in St. Louis in 1864. After grad- 
uating from Washington University in 1887, he received the 
bachelor's degree from Harvard in 1892 and the master's in 1893. 
He was assistant in Sanskrit at Harvard in i894-'95, and asso- 
ciate in Sanskrit and classical literature at Bryn Mawr from 1895 
to 1897. From 1901 to 1903 he was literary editor of the Inde- 
pendent. In 1903 he became editor of the New York Evening 
Post, and in 1909 editor-in-chief of the Nation, from which posi- 
tion he recently resigned, retaining, however, his relation to the 
paper as contributor and advisory editor. Mr. More has two 
brothers who have earned the distinction of being described in the 
Who's Who as educators and scientists. 

In the essay on Thoreau in the first volume of the Shelburne 
Essays there is afforded a glimpse into Mr. More's mode of prep- 
aration for his critical labors. When a young man he lived for 
two years in a house in the valley of the Androscoggin near the 
village of Shelburne, spending the time in reading and meditation, 
and laying the foundation for what, besides his natural endow- 
ment and academic training, appears to be his peculiar strength 
as a critic — his wide and thoughtful reading. His formal educa- 
tion carried him into the domain of classical and oriental litera- 
ture ; in the field of English literature his reading has been excep- 
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tionally varied ; in the world of philosophic thought he is at home 

from Plato to Bergson ; and he exhibits a critical acquaintance 

with the philosophic aspects of modern natural science, and with 

the current tendencies of economics, sociology, and politics. Mr. 

More's equipment for the work of criticism consists in general in 

a first-hand acquaintance with much of the world's best literature, 

and a familiarity with the main intellectual and aesthetic currents 

of history. Interpretation, the preliminary to serious criticism, is 

to him not the detailed inductive study of the works of an author, 

but the classification of the works in their relation to these larger 

movements. Thus he explains Carlyle as a union of the Hindoo 

mystic and the Hebrew prophet, and he interprets the writings of 

Lafcadio Hearn as a synthesis of Hindoo philosophy, Japanese 

sestheticism, and occidental science. And from the study of the 

world's literature and philosophy and from fruitful meditation he 

has developed a philosophy and a vision of his own, which he 

applies to literature ond other writings as the measuring-rod of 

judicial criticism. 

II 

Of the classifications of criticism there are various methods, 
but all critical works can be conveniently grouped into one or 
more of three distinct classes: historical and scientific criticism, 
appreciation and impressionism, and judicial criticism. In the 
preface to the eighth series of the Shelburne Essays Mr. More has 
explained why his criticism is predominantly judicial. "There is 
a kind of criticism that limits itself to looking at the thing in 
itself, or at the parts of a thing as they successively strike the 
mind. This is properly the way of Sympathy. But there is a 
place also for another kind of criticism, which is not so much 
directed to the individual thing as to its relations with other 
things, and to its place as cause or effect in a whole group of ten- 
dencies. No criticism, to be sure, can follow one or the other of 
these methods exclusively. . . . The highest criticism would 
contrive to balance these methods in such manner that neither the 
occasional merits of a work nor its general influence would be 
unduly subordinated. . . . Yet there are times when the gen- 
eral drift of ideas is so dominant that a critic may at least be 
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pardoned if, with his eye on the larger relations, he does not 
bring out quite so clearly as he might the distinguishing marks of 
the writer or book with which he is immediately dealing. And 
if to his mind this general trend appears to be toward the desola- 
tion of what he holds very dear, you will at least understand how 
he can come to slight the sounder aspects of any work which, as 
a whole, belongs to the dangerous influences of the age." 

Mr. More's criticism is not, as a rule, historical or scientific, 
although for this fact he has not given any such complete explana- 
tion as for the fact that it is not appreciation ; yet various passages 
as well as the spirit of his work show that for this fact there is 
the same manner of explanation. Scientific criticism, by collect- 
ing and weighing all possible data, aims at reaching a less subjec- 
tive and more accurate view than that which is attained by any 
other method. It properly includes biography and historical in- 
vestigation, and aims at ascertainable facts to the exclusion of 
mere opinions. It is a well-known fact that this method has ac- 
complished during the past thirty years much for which students 
of literature should be grateful; but it is a question whether it 
has not of recent years been overdone, and whether it does not 
involve assumptions that will hardly bear examination. The 
scientific study of literature arose as one phase of the modern 
scientific movement, which, beginning with biology and the phys- 
ical sciences, has permeated all departments of intellectual life. 
The fundamental assumption of this whole movement is the law 
of causality, which means that any fact or occurrence is the 
mathematical product of its antecedents. In the words of Hux- 
ley : "The admission of the occurrence of any event which is not 
the logical consequence of the immediately antecedent events, 
according to these definite, ascertained or unascertained rules which 
we call the 'laws of nature/ would be an act of self-destruction 
on the part of science." The application, of this theory or attitude 
to the study of literature affords a definite method of critical pro- 
cedure. A work of literature is the product of a certain individ- 
ual working over certain documents or sources. Hence, the im- 
portance that is attached to source studies. The individual him- 
self is a composite of certain forces — his race, his ancestry, his 
S 
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age, his education. By collecting all data of this sort one can 
account for the works of a writer as a natural product, or at least 
can satisfy the scientific curiosity for a knowledge of all ascer- 
tainable facts. The modern eugenists limit the field of the opera- 
tion of the casual principle, and try to explain the individual as 
the product mainly of heredity. The socialists as a class seem to 
be agreed on the general principle that the individual is deter- 
mined by some phase of his environment. On the other hand, 
an orthodox Christian might look on each personality as a new 
expression of the creative power of God. Although not belong- 
ing to any of these classes, Mr. More recognizes the value of 
historical studies, as is indicated by his own essays on Carlyle, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Poe; but he finds in the individual an 
element that is unaccountable and unpredicable. After showing 
how Carlyle exhibits the paradoxical temperament inherent in 
the Scotch character, he remarked: "But beyond such inher- 
itance lies the genius of the man himself, the mystery of his brain, 
which no study of tradition or acquisition will explain." This 
idea of the mystery of the individual genius is a central one in 
Mr. More's criteism; and it implies what may well be a prudent 
skepticism; for although the average man may be more nearly 
the product of his antecedents and circumstances, the genius 
seems to stand apart in greater measure from both the forces of 
heredity and environment. The facts about Shakespeare, for in- 
stance, in no way account for him as our greatest poet. Most 
brothers of famous men are undistinguished; Milton, Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Burns— can not we say that most men of rare 
distinction? — are set apart by their genius from both ancestors 
and descendants. The law of scientific causality seems to a great 
extent inoperative in the field of literary criteism; so that there 
is opportunity here for the work of the cultivated intuition which 
forms the basis of Mr. More's critical method. 

This criticism of Mr. More's is predominantly judicial ; it con- 
sists in applying his own philosophy or his own view of life to the 
works of a writer, and in approving or condemning them by this 
standard, or by portioning out the proper balance of praise or 
blame. The central problem in the exposition of his criticism is 
the explanation of his philosophy. 
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III 

The philosophy of Mr. More may be called the philosophy of 
dualism or of superrational intuition. It is based on intuition and 
the humanities rather than upon scientific laws and hypothesis or 
metaphysical speculation. The most important single source of 
this philosophy is Plato. In The Drift of Romanticism, the 
eighth volume of the series, Mr. More wrote : "Plato is at times 
merely the perplexing metaphysician ; of tener he speaks from the 
depth of unexampled self-knowledge. All that is essential to the 
dualistic philosophy may be gathered from his dialogues, as hints 
and fragments of it may be found scattered through innumerable 
other writers, especially the inspired poets and philosophers of 
life." Again, in the preface to the same volume: "If I have 
hearkened to this voice, it is because with this key alone I have 
been able to find any meaning in my own experience of life, and 
still more because its admonition seems to me to correspond with 
the inner core of truth which, however diversified in terms and 
overlaid with extraneous matter, has been handed down un- 
changed by that long line of seers and sages from Plato and 
Aristotle to the present day, who form what may be called the 
church universal of the spirit." 

The test that is to distinguish Plato the seer from Plato the 
perplexing metaphysician, and that is to separate the inspired 
poets from the uninspired, Mr. More finds in psychological intro- 
spection. Consciousness, when we look deeply into ourselves, 
tells us that we are ceaselessly changing, yet also tells us that we 
are ever the same. The changing element of our nature is called 
the flux. It is made up of impressions from the outer world and 
of impulses to action. The changeless element, which exerts 
itself intermittently as an inhibition upon this or that impulse, Mr. 
More calls the inner check. These terms, the flux and the inner 
check, obviously correspond to the distinction made in books of 
psychology between the Me and the I. Mr. More's idea of the 
relation of reason to these terms may be best indicated in his own 
words : "Reason, which is our instrument of analysis and defini- 
tion, is itself an organ of the flux. In endeavoring, therefore, 
to define the element of our being contrary to its sphere, it can 
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only employ terms which express difference from the qualities of 
the flux and which must end in mere negation. . . . The error 
of the reason is to deny the existence of this absolute element be- 
cause it must be defined in terms of negation. By the use of 
the term inner check we accept the inability of the reason to define 
positively this element of our being, but imply also that it may be 
the cause of quite positive and definable effects within the flux." 

By starting from this conception of the dualism of conscious- 
ness, one can account for the antinomies that confront the thinker 
on all sides : the problem of the one and the many, being and be- 
coming, good and evil, freedom and determinism. Mr. More's 
objection to all rationalistic philosophy is due to its tendency to 
reason things into some sort of unity. "Reason denies this con- 
tradictory dualism, and, starting with the elimination of one ele- 
ment of consciousness, proceeds, with the imagination, to build 
up a theory of life and the world based on the other element of 
consciousness. Thus two schools of pure metaphysics, under 
various names and disguises, have always existed side by side in 
irreconcilable hostility." On the side of the flux there is the phil- 
osophy of Heraclitus, mediaeval nominalism, modern evolutionary 
philosophy, pragmatism, and the philosophy of Bergson. The 
philosophy of the one is pantheism, monism, or idealism. The 
error of idealism, according to this method, is that is denies the 
reality of the flux, and then defines the unifying force as a cate- 
gory of the reason instead of a spiritual experience and insight. 
On the other hand, the limitation of Mr. More's philosophy seems 
to be that it does not reconcile nature and the soul of man; it 
simply persists in being true to the facts of experience as far as 
it goes. Perhaps it is only a preliminary survey to a more pene- 
trating synthesis, or perhaps no human insight can ever arrive at 
ultimate unity. In one passage Mr. More observed that "in this 
persistent opposition of the two schools of pure metaphysics, we 
have at once confirmation of the dualism of consciousness and 
evidence that no metaphysical theory will ever unriddle the secret 
of the world." 

When applied to scientific theory the philosophy of dualism is 
as destructive as when dealing with pure metaphysics. In dis- 
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cussing science, Mr. More recognizes three classes: positive 
science, hypothetical science, and philosophical science. By posi- 
tive science he means "the observation and classification of facts 
and the constant sequences in phenomena which may be expressed 
in mathematical formulae or in the generalized language of law." 
By hypothetical science he means "the attempt to express in lan- 
guage borrowed from our sensuous experience the nature of a 
cause or reality which transcends such experience." Thus he 
points to Darwin's law of evolution that plants and animals de- 
velop from the simplest to the most complex forms of animate 
existence, as an example of achievement in the field of positive 
science. But he cites Darwin's theory of natural selection or the 
survival of the fit as a case of the transition from positive to hypo- 
thetical science. The union of hypothetical science with rational- 
istic philosophy produces what is considered the false philosophy 
of naturalism. Rationalism he defines as "the attempt to erect 
reason into an independent power within the soul, taking the 
place of the inner check or intuitive insight. Thus the concep- 
tion of the world as the product of an endless series of mechanical 
causes and effects, or the vitalistic conception of the world as 
produced by self-evolution or self-creation, he cites as examples 
of this rationalistic materialism which he classifies under the gen- 
eral head of naturalism. In conclusion, legitimate science, accord- 
ing to Mr. More, is positive or experimental science; and the 
proper goal of scientific endeavor is the practical and the useful ; 
thus carrying the field of the higher spiritual problems, and ques- 
tions of the value and significance of life beyond the range of the 
bom-fide scientist. 

With theology the philosophy of dualism is as incompatible as 
with rationalistic philosophy or philosophical science. Theology 
is based on mythology. "Mythology is the act of the imagination 
by which we people the world with daemonic beings made in the 
likeness of our own souls." "Theology is an attempt to super- 
impose the abstracting activity of metaphysics upon the personal 
dualism of spontaneous mythology." Theology is thus a union 
of mythology and rationalism. The end of mythology is either 
rationalism or insight. "For most men the consequence of 
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theology is a state of fluctuation between rationalism and super- 
stition." Christianity is one particular form of mythology. 

An interesting example of Mr. More's sweeping syntheses is 
his identification in one essential particular of science and theology. 
"In my essay on Newman," he wrote, "I found it convenient to 
classify the minds of men figuratively in an inner and an outer 
group. In the outer group I placed the extremes of the mystic 
and the skeptic, and in the inner group the non-mystical religious 
mind and the non-skeptical scientific mind. These two classes 
of the inner group differ in their field of interest, the one being 
concerned with the observation of spiritual states, the other with 
the observation of material phenomena; but they agree in so far 
as the former passes from the facts of his spiritual consciousness 
to the belief in certain causes conceived as mythological beings 
and known by revelation, while the latter passes from the facts 
of his material observations to the belief in certain causes con- 
ceived as hypotheses and known by inference. Hypotheses, in 
other words, are merely the mythology, the deus ex machina of 
science, and they are eradicated from the scientific mind only by 
the severest discipline of skepticism, just as mythology is eradi- 
cated from the religious mind by genuine mysticism." Later, in 
the same volume Mr. More maintains again that insight and 
skepticism are the positive and negative aspects of truth. In- 
sight is due to a clear consciousness of dualism; and skepticism 
is a denial to the faculties of the right to supplant this dualism by 
their own abstractions and combinations. 

Although the philosophy of dualism is antagonistic to theology, 
Mr. More, by employing his own definitions of terms, brings it 
into essential harmony with religion. Pure religion is the life of 
spirituality. Of spirituality the positive and negative aspects are 
faith and disillusion. Faith is a force by which "the heart of man is 
brought to recognize the inner check as the constantly in-dwelling 
spirit." In the first book of the series he defined faith as "that facul- 
ty of the mind or soul which instinctively turns to the things of the 
spirit." The noteworthy fact about these definitions is the ab- 
sence of any reference to a supernatural or superhuman mind or 
God, and the identification of the divine with man's own higher 
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self. The other element of spirituality, disillusion, is the convic- 
tion that the material world and the lower self, or the flux, is un- 
fathomable, hostile, and evil. Disillusion is not a rational denial 
of the material world as a real, but a victory over it and a with- 
drawal from it. In one passage the author observed that "the 
true liberation comes only with the knowledge of the universality 
of evil and pain in human destiny, and with the consciousness 
that something within us stands apart from the everlasting flux 
and from our passions which also belong to the flux." The high- 
est attainment of religious experience is a state of perfect peace 
in which the desires cease altogether and the higher self abides in 
blissful liberation. This is religious mysticism. In common 
practice, however, religion as here denned is "a complicated mood 
into which enter in varying degrees insight and faith, skepticism 
and disillusion, morality and mythology." 

Although there is a considerable gap between pure religion as 
Mr. More defines it and the creations of the mythological imag- 
ination, the skepticism of the seeker after truth will keep him 
from dogmatic opposition to mythology. On the one hand, it 
will make him the foe of credulity and fanaticism, and will, on 
the other hand, restrain him from asserting that there may not be 
in mythology a revelation of the order of the universe. This skep- 
ticism will go hand in hand with humility, and will approve of 
any traditional form of worship that will enrich faith and expel 
doubt. It will look upon mythology as a possible stage on the 
way to insight and spirituality, and belief in a God as preliminary 
to a developing knowledge of the divine in man's own higher self. 

Mr. More's observations on aesthetics and art in general are also 
in harmony with his central philosophy. The phenomena of na- 
ture are said to be beautiful when they appear to be under the 
control of a force corresponding to the inner check ; in other 
words, beauty and sublimity are perceptions of the one in the 
many. Hence, the beauty of nature is a sort of external symbol 
and confirmation of our inner consciousness of dualism, and 
beauty is "a visible image of the possible happiness of the soul." 
And the arts rise in the scale of excellence as the imagination of 
the artist is subject to the inner check. 
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The ethical principles inculcated in the Shelburne Essays are 
also the outcome of the author's central philosophical and reli- 
gious conceptions. As the divine or the spiritual is identified in 
his system, not with an infinite deity, but with the finite higher 
self, so the essence of the good is not indefinite expansiveness in 
any direction, but a limited and harmonious self-completeness. 
This is related to the Aristotelian doctrine that virtue resides in 
the mean. The proper method for the acquisition of this golden 
mean is the cultivation of the habit of control over our expansive 
nature. As a man acquires this control he grows in character. 
This placing of restraint and self-control in the center of Mr. 
More's ethical system probably accounts for his selection of the 
term 'inner check' as the most suggestive designation for the 
highest spiritual force. "A man of character is one in whom a 
vigorous disposition is continually controlled by the habit of at- 
tention, or the will to refrain. As character develops, the dis- 
position takes on a more regular pattern; the impulses become 
harmonious as if arranged upon a center, and display a kind of 
unity in multiplicity. The outcome in conduct is consistence, 
self-direction, balance of faculties, efficiency, moral health, hap- 
piness." By rearranging the terms which Mr. More employed 
in his characterization of the philosophy of Nietzsche in the arti- 
cle on "The Lust of Empire," in the Nation (Oct. 22, 1914), one 
can secure a concise summary of his ethical creed: A faith or 
tradition which recognizes a power of right and justice lying be- 
yond our impulsive nature and pronouncing a veto on the wilful 
expansion of that nature; an identification of self-restraint with 
moral health; a conception of the value of harmony and propor- 
tion and voluntary moderation; a search for happiness in self- 
conquest rather than in external achievement; an emphasis upon 
artistic and intellectual growth rather than upon the acquisition 
of wealth or power ; the quest of contentment and peace of mind 
in place of worldly success. The central virtue of this ethical 
system is justice, which is "the will to produce the same harmony 
and balance in society as already exists in the individual." This 
is evidently good old traditional ethics, and is in perfect accord 
with Mr. More's philosophical and religious principles. With 
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many modern philosophies such an ethical system would be essen- 
tially incompatible. What philosophical justification could there 
be for voluntary self-restraint in the case of a man who accepts 
an optimistic pantheism, or for one who professes naturalism with 
all its implications? The only other system that harmonizes with 
these ethical principles is that of early Christianity, with its dual- 
ism of good and evil, heaven and earth, and a supernatural power 
in conflict with human depravity. 

In deriving both his ethics and aesthetics from the same concen- 
tric principles, Mr. More accomplishes, from the point of view of 
literary criticism, a very significant feat. He identifies or har- 
monizes the aesthetic and the ethical points of view in criticism. 
We are all, of course, familiar with the saying that poetry is a 
critcism of life; and structurally it is perfectly obvious that a 
drama, an epic, or a narrative poem might teach a lesson as well 
as a prose discourse. But the identification of aesthetic form and 
ethical content goes further than this; for in poetry form implies 
structure— outline, arrangement, and proportion, as it does in 
prose; but it also means versification, a certain amount of rhyth- 
mical regularity, and often rhyme. Has Mr. More established 
some species of correlation between a poet's ethical and philo- 
sophical attitude and the quality of his verse, between religious 
insight and lyric power? Such an implication is discernible in 
various passages in his essays. In one place he observes that 
"genius, or inspiration, is measured by the degree to which the 
immediate consciousness of dualism enters into expression." 
This is one of the polarizing principles of the critical series, but 
it may be more profitably considered after several other phases 
of th« dualistic philosophy have been discussed. 

From the foregoing observations it is evident that Mr. More's 
is the classical rather than the romantic temper; and his opposi- 
tion to romanticism is determined by the same principles that 
govern his attitude toward other problems. Romanticism is 
opposed because of its identification of the infinite with the 
oriental idea of boundlessness— that is, of vague, unlimited forces 
striving for expansion; instead of the Greek idea of the infinite 
as finite perfection or harmonious self-completeness, characterized 
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by absolute control at the center. Romanticism, according to Mr. 
More, had its origin in the merging of this oriental sense of vast- 
ness and vagueness with the occidental notion of the ego as an 
active emotional entity. The result of this was an "infinitively 
craving personality, the usurpation of emotion over reason, the 
idealization of love, and the confusion of the sensuous and the 
spiritual." Historically, romanticism arose to full force only when 
in the eighteenth century the Christian faith and the influence of 
the classics gave way before the rising tide of naturalism. The 
peculiar tone of the romantic poetry of the eighteenth century 
and early nineteenth century is due in part to the fact that it is 
a revolt against pseudo-classicism, but more to the assumption 
that this revolt is a return to spiritual insight. The affinity of 
romanticism with evolutionary philosophy is due to their com- 
mon conception of the infinite as the unlimited. "Those limitless 
forces which were raised into the scientific hypothesis of a self- 
evolving, or rather self -creating, universe are the exact counter- 
part in outer nature of those limitless desires or impulses in the 
heart which are the substance of the romantic illusion." If this 
romantic notion of the infinite coexists with a refinement of the 
sensuous impressions, we have the sestheticism of Pater; if it is 
combined with an emphasis upon the self-assertive instincts, there 
results a titanism like that of Nietzsche; if it is blended with a 
rationalistic philosophy, there emerge the evolutionary doctrines 
of Darwin and Huxley. These systems all agree in an identifi- 
cation of the self with the flux instead of an opposition to it; 
and work out into an attitude of spiritual laissez-faire which pre- 
cludes the possibility of man's achieving any real control over his 
own destiny. 

There is only one more aspect of the philosophy of dualism 
that, to the writer of this article, seems necessary to an under- 
standing of it as an instrument of criticism — that is, its opposi- 
tion to humanitarianism. By humanitarianism Mr. More means 
the conviction that civic virtue can be produced by instinctive 
sympathy, without requiring the restraint of the inner check, or 
of the outer check of civil law. He controverts this tendency of 
humanitarianism by virtue of his definitions of personality, tern- 
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perament, disposition, etc., in the Definitions of Dualism. The 
gist of the matter is that sympathy operates happily until it comes 
into conflict with another instinctive force, self-interest, when it 
invariably takes a second place. The result is that sympathy as 
a regulative social force always fails at just the time when it is 
most needed, and abdicates in favor of an unrestrained, romantic 
self-assertion. Mr. More's explanation of this state of affairs is 
that, since sympathy is one of the personal feelings and as such 
belongs to the flux, it is an error* to assume that it is a power 
capable of taking the place of the rational self-restraint that is 
exercised by the inner check or the higher self. 

It might be interesting to follow the ramifications of Mr. 
More's theories into other fields, and to explain his opposition to 
democracy, socialism, and the unlimited elective system in educa- 
tion; but this would add nothing esential to one's knowledge of 
his philosophy as an organ of criticism. And I infer that many 
of his ideas in these fields, especially his opposition to democracy 
and socialism, are more assailable than his more purely literary 
criticism, and that they are based on definitions of terms which 
many would be unwilling to accept. 

In a resurvey of his system as a whole it is obvious that his 
philosophy is based on the assumption of a certain hierarchy of 
the faculties. At the bottom of the scale is sense perception ; 
above this are the faculties of memory, imagination, and reason ; 
and highest of all is the higher intuition, which he maintains is 
the source of true insight, the faculty which determines artistic 
genius and poetic inspiration, and which is a power above the 
sphere and the comprehension of reason. Indeed, the noteworthy 
thing about this system is the relatively low place assigned to the 
reasoning faculty. Yet, in one place the author remarked: "It 
does not follow, because the metaphysical use of the reason is 
essentially erroneous, that reason has no proper function in phil- 
osophy. In discriminating the effects of the inner check in the 
sphere of the flux, reason is at work from the first act of atten- 
tion to the last trait of character." In other words, reason is the 
faculty that makes distinctions, and thus is a valuable force in 
the service of intuition. Its practical value in the sphere of 
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science and conduct is obvious; and after intuition it is the main 
faculty operative in the field of literary criticism. In fact, Mr. 
More's own criticism consists mainly of a series of clear-cut, log- 
ical distinctions supplemented by lyric thrills. 

IV 

The philosophy of dualism is, then, the standard which Mr. 
More employs in his judicial criticism; and a considerable major- 
ity of the Shelburne Essays are constructed on the method of 
applying one or more phases of this philosophy to the works of 
a writer, and in apportioning praise and blame accordingly. 
Chronologically, the literary studies were written first, and the 
philosophy of dualism as expounded in a series of definitions did 
not appear until the publication of the eighth volume of the series ; 
but this philosophy had been thought out much earlier, and is 
implicit or explicit throughout the whole series. 

In the light of this system, the reason for Mr. More's approval 
or disapproval of an author is obvious. He approved, on the 
whole, the following authors and philosophers: Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, St. Augustine, Pascal, Shakespeare, Milton, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Sir Thomas Browne, Crabbe, Cowper, Sainte Beuve, 
Byron as the author of Don Juan ; Keats, Emerson, Longfellow, 
and Thoreau; and he disapproved either as a whole or in some 
special aspect of the works of William Beckford, Rousseau, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Newman, Pater, Arthur Symons, Browning, Walt 
Whitman, Huxley, Kipling, Fitzgerald, William Morris, Tolstoy, 
and Nietzsche. The Greek philosophers are extolled because 
their philosophy was dualistic, and the mediaeval Christian writers 
for the same reason. Shelley, as a romanticist and a humani- 
tarian, is condemned for his general attitude. Wordsworth was 
the prophet of pantheistic revery and of submission to the guid- 
ance of impulses that come from a passive communion with na- 
ture; his doctrine was the opposite of the self-control and the in- 
tellectual discipline that are the requisites of Mr. More's system. 
And Wordsworth's tendency to idealize the untutored instincts 
of the average man was too much in line with the modern trend 
of humanitarianism. Cardinal Newman was praised as "a man 
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born with deep religious needs and instincts, a man to whom the 
spiritual world was the absorbing reality," but who stoppe 1 short 
of the last step. "He might have risen to the supreme insight 
which demands no revelation and is dependent on no authority, 
but is content within itself," but he reverted to the system of 
Christian mythology, and "found it necessary to warp the facts 
of spiritual experience so as to make them agree with a physical 
revelation." Mr. More disapproves of Browning because the lat- 
ter seeks- to justify our existence "by the sheer bravado of human 
emotion" ; and, furthermore, because Browning does not recog- 
nize the dualism of good and evil in life, or perceive the break 
between the lower and the higher natures of man. Walt Whitman 
loafs and invites his soul, and, like Wordsworth, practises the 
doctrine of a "wise passiveness." Huxley is an uncompromising 
naturalist ; and to defend his position has to resort to sophistry 
and to shifting of ground. The philosophy and the ethics of 
Nietzsche are in every particular the opposite of that promul- 
gated in the Shelbume Essays. On the other hand, Sir Henry 
Wotton and Sir Thomas Browne are appreciated for their sane 
attitude toward life and their harmonious character. Emerson 
is praised for his intuitive insight, which enables him to enunciate, 
often oracularly and bewilderingly, the contradictory phases of 
the fundamental duality of life. Keats is distinguished by a cer- 
tain aesthetic humility which sets him apart from the other roman- 
ticists. Byron, as the author of Don Juan, is approved, because 
in this poem he showed "the power of the human heart to mock 
at all things," and "set forth the possibility of standing above and 
apart from all things"; thus condemning the flux and manifest- 
ing at least the negative aspect of spirituality, disillusion. This 
same disillusion was expressed in a greater variety of ways, more 
poignantly and more poetically by Shakespeare. Longfellow is 
also praised because in his poetry he expresses "an inward serenity 
and unvexed faith, in contrast to the contemporary vogue of over- 
stressed emotion and perturbation of mind." Thoreau is selected 
for approbation above the German romanticists by whom he was 
greatly influenced, because, unlike them, he found in nature not 
an incentive to relaxing, pantheistic revery, but a discipline of 
the will and a means to character. 
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V 

So much for the chief methods and standards of Mr. More's 
criticism. For the rest there remains the fundamental question 
of the suggestive value, the intellectually illuminative power, or 
the truth of this critical system. And first to be weighed is the 
inward problem as to whether the author has discovered some 
correlation between philosophic truth and the excellence of artis- 
tic technique, between spiritual insight and lyric beauty. In one 
passage, as noted above, he wrote: "Genius, or inspiration, is 
measured by the degree to which the immediate consciousness of 
dualism enters into expression." If this were true, we should 
expect that those poets who have achieved the highest success in 
the sphere of form and lyric beauty would be in their general atti- 
tude toward life either intuitive or reflective dualists. How is it 
with Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton? Chaucer, to begin with, 
was actuated by a large sympathy and love for the world as it is ; 
so that he could hardly be credited with any aristocratic desire to 
withdrew from what we have been calling the flux to the guarded 
heights of his higher self ; yet beneath his humor and much of the 
delight that he must have felt in character study lay that incon- 
gruity between profession and practice, between moral or reli- 
gious ideals and actual conduct, that is in harmony with the 
dualistic view of life. The duality of good and evil might be 
taken as the subject in the abstract of The Canterbury Tales. The 
interesting fact about Chaucer is that the spectacle did not pro- 
duce in him a mood of indignation or pathos, or resignation, or 
disillusion, but one of intellectual gusto in the functioning of his 
own perceptive powers. 

Milton more indubitably belongs to the dualists. His theology, 
Christian theism, is a type of dualistic doctrine that admits, ac- 
cording to Mr. More, of a large measure of spiritual insight. 
Moreover, Christian theology was bound up with a system of 
ethical principles that agree in most essential particulars with 
those of the philosophy of intuitive insight. As regards Milton's 
poetry, a comparison with Shelley may help to clarify the 
distinction between humanistic and sentimental art. Shelley was 
a romanticist and a humanitarian ; he believed in the perfectibility 
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of human society through the power of sympathy and love. He 
idealized instinct and emotion, and made no effort to put a check 
upon the expansiveness of his own impulsive nature. Milton, 
although he believed solemnly in the divine nature of poetic in- 
spiration, held also that study and labor was to be his portion in 
life. It is probable that as a result of this different ethical and 
philosophical attitude Shelley and Milton differ in the formal 
beauty of their poetry. There is an epic symmetry in Paradise 
Lost that is not found in Alastor or Prometheus Unbound, and in 
Lycidas, a harmonious unity and a uniform excellence of poetic 
expression that is not equaled in Shelley's Adonais; for although 
the latter has images of radiant beauty and an entrancing music 
of words, these are intermingled with technical blemishes and 
lapses of taste. The humanistic attitude of Milton led him to 
cultivate self-control and to acquire discipline, so that he was 
enabled to devote that fastidious attention to form which achieved 
both structural symmetry and beauty of detail; while Shelley, in 
accordance with a less robust ideal, was content to turn out work 
unequal and unpruned. 

With Shakespeare the dualistic attitude did not follow as a re- 
sult of his acceptance of any theological system or classical phil- 
osophy, but developed, as far as we can determine, from his first- 
hand experience of life and the evolution of his creative insight. 
And in his poetic development he appears to have passed through 
a naturalistic and sentimental period with the early poems, son- 
nets, and sentimental comedies, to a more classical and human- 
istic temper in the later comedies and the tragedies, and finally 
to a mood of peaceful reconciliation between the lower and the 
higher self, in which he recognized the duality of good and evil in 
life, and the necessity of the subordination of the lower impulses 
to the intellect and the will. And step by step with this develop* 
ment toward the dualistic attitude there is perceptible a growing 
sense of disillusion, the opposition of the soul to the outer world, 
which deepens toward the end of the sonnets, and finds its most 
perfect dramatic expression in King Lear and The Tempest. 

Indeed, if one will accept Mr. More's definitions of religion, 
he might argue for the essentially religious spirit of the writings 
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of Shakespeare; for in them the divine is not found in a super- 
human power, but in the insight and spiritual dignity with which, 
as in the case of Prospero, the soul of man recognizes its supe- 
riority over its natural environment. Any argument as to whether 
or not Shakespeare had an intelligible philosophy of life seems 
to me superfluous after the constructive criticism of Professor 
Bradley and Professor Sherman. Skepticism and insight, disil- 
lusionment and humanistic ethical standards, bring his writings 
into harmony with the teachings of what Mr. More called the 
church universal of the spirit; his attitude as a whole into dis- 
tinct relief against such philosophies as the naturalistic optimism 
of Wordsworth and the supernaturalistic optimism of Browning. 

Mr. More's theory, then, seems to be true, or at least sugges- 
tive and illuminating, when compared with the practice of the 
greatest English poets. But there is another method by which he 
attempts with much apparent success to prove the truth of his 
doctrine— that is through his biographical studies. There is here 
shown how the acceptance . of a philosophy or an ethical outlook 
at variance to that of dualism works out a nemesis of discontent, 
ill health, unhappiness, loss of influence, or national disaster, 
which, in the variety of illustration and cogency of example, pro- 
duces a highly effective argument for the truth of this doctrine. 
If one considers the untimely death of many of the romantic 
poets, the private lives of Rousseau and Shelley, the career of 
Oscar Wilde, the discontent and loss of influence of Cardinal 
Newman, the anti-climax of Wordsworth's poetic career, the fact 
that Nietzsche ended his life in a madhouse, and finally the pres- 
ent European war as the effect of the dissemination throughout 
Germany of the ideas of Nietzsche and Bernhardi, he will find 
here much data for the verification of Mr. More's ethical phil- 
osophy. 

But the final decision as to the truth of Mr. More's literary and 
philosophical criteria remains to be made ; and the conclusion one 
reaches will depend upon his acceptance or rejection of the funda- 
mental assumption— that is, of the hierarchy of the faculties. 
What is the nature and the validity of intuition, and is it super- 
rational or subrational? Mr. More explained that only by the 
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assumption that it is superrational could he find any meaning in 
his own experience or justify his reverence for certain poets and 
philosophers. It is obvious, of course, that Mr. More does not 
consider all intuition superrational, most being subrational, such 
as the intuition of the senses. Also much of the ordinary kind of 
immediate and unreflective opinion and belief, such as is 
grounded in custom, convention, prejudice, or self-interest, would 
clearly be classified under subrational types of mental activity. 
But the intuition of the genius or of the most gifted and best- 
balanced minds, of the great poets and artists and philosophers 
Mr. More believes is in general to be more trusted as a guide to 
spiritual truth than the conclusions of purely logical and reflec- 
tive minds. One might paraphrase after the formula of the prag- 
matists our author's faith in the power of the cultivated intuition 
by saying that he assumed the superrational character of intui- 
tion because from his point of view it worked. But what would 
the scientist say? — for these essays contain a host of ideas mobil- 
ized for an attack upon the domineering scientific spirit of the 
age; they comprise an extended argument by exposition for the 
affirmative of the proposition; literature is of more importance 
than science. The assumptions of the scientist or of the ration- 
alistic philosopher on the subject of the relation of reason and in- 
tuition would probably be different from that underlying these 
essays. Only by the assumption that reason is supreme and that 
intuition is subrational could they find the desired meaning in their 
experience and justify the things that they hold dear. In order 
to transcend the influence of personal bias and professional preju- 
dice, it is necessary to investigate impartially the nature of intui- 
tion. 

But little light on this subject has been obtainable from recent 
works on psychology. This may be accounted for, I believe, by 
the more positive and less speculative character of modern psy- 
chology, and by the fact that intuition as commonly employed 
refers to mental processes that are distinguished by psychologists 
under different and more specific terms. With regard to Plato's 
use of the term intuition, there seems to be some difference of 
opinion. One student of Plato maintains that reason was for 
6 
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Plato the supreme power ; and that by intuition he simply meant 
opinion, which he held to be subrational. On the other hand, 
Mr. More observed in one place that "the word reason, especially 
in the Platonic dialect, has often been used as synonymous with 
superrational intuition." 

In the absence of any scientific agreement as to the nature of 
intuition, one must needs resort to speculation. What is the re- 
lation of artistic intuition to memory, reason, emotion, and imag- 
ination? Some have answered this question by identifying in- 
tuition with memory. In Plato this identification took the form 
of a sudden recollection of the world of Divine Ideas which the 
soul had known in a pre-existent state. And modern studies in 
science and ethical theory are full of strange suggestions as to 
how the past of the race lives on in the individual. On this view, 
intuition might be an expression of tradition, a residuum of the 
racial experience; an inherited tendency to adopt the proper 
spiritual attitudes, as instinct is the inherited tendency to make 
useful reactions upon sense stimuli. There is a school of ethical 
theory which holds that conscience is the voice of the race speak- 
ing in the individual ; what was learned by experience in the race 
surviving in the individual as an intuitive guide to conduct. And 
Mr. More, in the essay on Lafcadio Hearn, has suggested that 
this principle might be applied to the entire sphere of art: 
"Genius itself, the master of music and poetry and all art that 
enlarges life, genius itself is nothing other than the reverberations 
of this enormous past on the sounding board of some human in- 
telligence, so finely wrought as to send forth in purity the echoed 
tones which from a grosser soul come forth deadened and con- 
fused by the clashing of the man's individual impulses." 

The identification of intuition with a highly developed cogni- 
tive function has likewise had advocates. Edgar A. Poe, who 
was distinguished alike for poetic genius and analytic power, 
once explained intuition as reasoning which has acquired such 
facility by exercise that it leaps to its conclusions in a flash. The 
extreme illustration of the identifying of intuition with acute 
reasoning is furnished by his essay, "The Philosophy of Compo- 
sition," in which he explained his mode of composing The Raven. 
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In this he maintained that each step in the composition of the 
poem was taken as the result of an analytical process, his poetic 
genius simply obeying the dictates of his reason. But what seems 
a more illuminating account of the relation of reason to intuition 
is found in an article by C. A. Bennett, "Bergson's Doctrine of In- 
tuition," in the January, 1917, number of the Philosophical Review. 
Professor Bennett believes that intuition and analysis are alter- 
nating but supplementary processes. Analysis is an endless 
process of adding predicates to a subject. Intuition is an imag- 
inative sympathy by which we realize the nature of a subject from 
within; "it is a seeing of why and how all these predicates be- 
long together in the subject." Intuition differs from instinct, 
since the latter exhausts itself in action, while intuitive knowl- 
edge can be held up in the mind for contemplation and can pass 
into analysis. The relation of reason to intuition is explained by 
reference to the statement that intuition consists in "seeing how 
predicates belong together"; for analysis supplies these predi- 
cates, so that "the richness and the significance of an intuition 
are dependent upon the amount of analysis that has preceded it." 
If the intuition is pre-analytical, it is liable to be sentimental, if 
post-analytical, it will reveal more critical depth and acumen. The 
process of intuition itself seems to be a flash of the synthetic 
imagination in which one fuses the results of his own knowledge 
and analysis, so that reason and intuition seem to be alternating 
but supplementary processes, each working for the development 
and enrichment of the other. 

In view of these conclusions, intuition, as a general term for 
the higher mental function, might be regarded as the harmonious 
co-operation of all the faculties — instinct, emotion, memory, rea- 
son, and imagination, directed to the consideration of subjects 
of the highest import. On this view, the precondition of a re- 
liable intuition would be a finely-wrought organization capable 
of transmitting without discord the experience of the race; an 
aptitude for self-expression through some technical medium, an 
acquired culture due to the storing of the memory with the riches 
of tradition ; the attainment of a high degree of analytical or re- 
flective power; and the achievement of a harmonious character 
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through discipline and self-control. This conclusion with regard 
to the intuition, the accepted term for the function of the great 
poet, recalls the famous definition of the poet formulated by 
Coleridge: "The poet, described in ideal perfection, brings the 
whole soul of man into activity, with the subordination of its 
faculties to each other, according to their relative worth and 
dignity." 

Some such general theory of the psychological functions that 
produce literature, and of their trustworthiness as a guide to the 
higher truth, is at the basis of Mr. More's criticism. But in it 
there is also a mystical element that has eluded our analysis. 
Within or above the functions there is conceived to be a power, 
man's higher self, that Mr. More calls the inner check, which is 
regarded as outside of and above the natural order, and which 
directs the operation of the faculties, employing them as inter- 
mediaries between itself and the body and the more remote nat- 
ural environment. 
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